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A CHINESE WOODEN FIGURE 


\ \ J HILE China was known to the an- 
cient classical world, especially to 
the Romans, and was rediscovered 
so far as Europe was concerned by Marco 
Polo, it has remained for the present day 
to develop an acquaintance with and knowl- 
edge of her art and spirit in some measure 
commensurate with its interest and quality. 
In fact activity in this direction may be 
said to be increasing daily, and we are con- 
stantly finding new avenues of approach to 
the Chinese mind of her earlier and more 
golden periods. Perhaps the latest of these 
is through the Chinese sculpture in wood, 
of the T’ang and Sung dynasties, which so 
recently has come to our notice. 

The student has long known the Chinese 
sculptors’ work in stone, bronze and iron. 
Today his field is widened to include the 
work in wood, which may be studied in so 
many museums, especially in America. The 
recent gift to the Museum from Mrs. 
Radeke, now places the School of Design 
in that list. It is a seated figure of Ava- 
lokitesvara, later known as Kwan-yin, and 
is 5334 inches high. 

In date this figure is probably Sung and 
perhaps early in that period, for it has the 
line of the eyebrows which bend to the lines 
of the nose without a break, as is seen in 
the T’ang sculpture. 

The figure also conforms to the southern 
type in that the eyebrows do not meet in 
the middle. Its provenance may be guessed 
in a measure, since most of these figures 
have come from the northern provinces of 
Chili and Shansi. 

Its pose is of interest. Avalokitesvara is 
represented as seated on a rockery which 
has disappeared, as is usual with these 
figures. The Chinese, like the Indian 
peoples, have many conventional poses, 
each with a definite name, and our figure 
like most of the others is seated in the posi- 
tion of kingly repose which is known as 
mahé ra jalila. 

In order to appreciate more fully the 
figure and what it meant to the Chinese 
some statement must be made about the 
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god represented. Avalokitesvara is an In- 
dian god whose worship reached China 
soon after she became acquainted with In- 
dian Buddhism. This was introduced into 
China about A. D. 67. He was a Bodhis- 
attva or a being who, after being reborn 
many times, is within one step of Buddha- 
ship, and a “Satellite of Amitabha who is 
the Buddha of endless light.’” He wearsa 
tiny image of Amitabha on the front of his 
head-dress, the base of which remains on 
our statue. Avalokitesvara, or as later 
known as Kwan-yin, meant to the world at 
large the ‘‘God of Mercy.” This would 
account for the widespread popularity of 
the god through the centuries. His deeper 
significance for the philosopher is that of 
creator of the present world, which to the 
Buddist mystic is the fourth in the cycle. 
His popularity is seen in the multitude of 
figures of all later periods. In fact in the 
class of wooden sculpture he is the one 
usually represented. 

Visitors studying the figure may remark 
certain characteristics which in a way are 
feminine. This is due to the fact that up 
to the eleventh century the Buddist deities 
were neither male or female but in the Sung 
dynasty some of them, especially Kwan- 
yin, became feminine, and today she is dis- 
tinctly so. 

The student of technique will be inter- 
ested in the flowing lines of the drapery, 
which are handled with such skill, yet with 
the softness and grace which betray their 
Sung origin. The necklace of pearls, the 
ear-rings, the amulets and bracelets further 
add richness to the figure, although there 
is less in amount than is often seen on the 
stone and bronze sculpture. Comparison 
with earlier work in stone reveals the same 
presence of dignity, but with a softness of 
modelling which betrays the work of the 
Sung artist. Even the spirit of the figure 
reflects the softening influence of the Sung 
period. Certainly the Sung marked the 
end of the great period. 

The statue in the Museum also has the 
characteristic firna in the forehead. This 
was a jewel or semi-precious stone inserted 
in the material of which the figure is made. 


It is the symbol of the third or eye divine, 
in contrast with the natural eye and in- 
tellectual perception. Through it, accord- 
ing to the belief, divine inspiration reached 
the ushrisha, or the prominence on the 
Buddha’s skull which was held to be the 
seat of the intellectual perception. In later 
figures, particularly in those of Siva, the 
Indian god of Destruction, the firna be- 
comes an actual third eye. 

These wooden figures were often made of 
sandalwood covered with gesso. Being of 
perishable material it is no wonder that 
early examples, say of the T’ang Dynasty, 
are not in existence, so far as we know. 
Doubtless the iconoclastic persecution in 
845 A. D. which caused so much loss to 
works of art, was no small factor in their 
disappearance. 

The mention of polychromy has its own 
interest. It must be remembered that some 
colors are fugitive and could not be expected 
to withstand the ravages of time. Un- 
doubtedly the natural wood surface was 
never exposed, but was either painted di- 
rectly, or was covered with a gesso prim- 
ing, and this was painted. This latter pro- 
cedure is the usual one. Also the color 
scheme was often light in color. Allusion 
has been made to the fugitive nature of the 
coloring. Doubtless repainting was fre- 
quent. Certainly we know that during 
the early part of the Ming period (1368- 
1644) there was a considerable amount of 
repainting done, In the case of our figure, 
owing to the way gesso lifts in America be- 
cause of the variable climate, it was found 
necessary to hold the gesso with paper, and 
give a suggestion of what the coloring was 
like when the figure occupied a place of 


: honor in a Chinese temple. 


It must be apparent to every one who 
considers Chinese sculpture at all, that the 
artists were master-craftsmen in express- 
ing the calmand restf ul nature of the Budd- 
hist religion. In some figures it becomes 
abstraction from the busy world, a dis- 
tinctly spiritual significance which calmed 
the troubled soul. To our day and gen- 
eration, with its rush and turmoil, and its 
expression in art which is even more rest- 
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less, the message of Chinese sculpture, 
wholly apart from its religious significance, 
is that of the value of calm and quiet power 
of which so many feel the need today. 
ABs Le 


Full indebtedness is acknowledged to the following 
books: ‘‘An Introduction to the Study of Chinese Sculp- 
ture’ by Leigh Ashton, and “Chinese Sculpture from 
the Vth to the XIVth Century”’ by Oswald Siren. 


TWO NEEDLEWORK PICTURES 


HEN Lady Betty Paulet of the 
Court of James I had her picture 
painted, she chose to be portrayed 
“in a dress of her own work, full length” 
and holding in her left hand a needlework 
picture. Her pride in her needle’s skill was 
typical of the time, for whereas the young 
ladies of a couple of centuries later made 
water-color sketches of pretty ruins and 
thatched cots, the gentlewomen of her day 
gave their attention to creating pictures in 
silk with the implement associated with 
womankind since the time of Eve. These 
needlework pictures were an effort to pro- 
duce something like miniature tapestries 
and at first were worked in petit point, or 
tent stitch, which gives somewhat the effect 
of tapestry technique. During the Stuart 
era, pictures were done in “stump-work,” 
so-called, or in long and short stitch, most 
frequently in a combination of the two. 
Stump-work is a peculiar type of em- 
broidery in high relief and has been called 
“a mockery of sculpture.’’ Wool, cotton, 
hair, and wooden moulds are used to bol- 
ster up the figures. It was first known as 
“embosted work.’”’ In one of her letters, 
Mary Queen of Scots asks for “one dozen 
of raising needles and moulds’’ for some 
embossed needlework she was busy upon 
for a present to her obdurate cousin, Queen 
Elizabeth. Raised embroidery that may 
be called ‘“‘stump-work’’ was produced in 
Italy, Spain and Germany as early as the 
16th century and in France in the 17th 
century. Stump-work in England seems 
to have appeared first in James I’s time, 
increased in vogue during the reign of 
Charles I and reached its greatest popu- 
larity between 1640 and 1660. English 
stump-work is always aristocratic and 
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royalist. No peasant or Roundhead ever 
fashioned those royal personages in Scrip- 
tural roles which are the constant theme of 
the pictures. Charles I and his Queen, 
Henrietta Maria, was a favorite subject for 
noblewomen’s needles, especially after the 
ill-fated monarch was beheaded, when it 
became a delicate tribute to the ‘‘Martyr 
King.” With the passing of the House of 
Stuart and the coming of the House of 
Orange to the English throne, the popu- 
larity of stump-work waned, and very few 
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terflies’ wings were formed in needlepoint 
lace stitches, applied in their proper places 
and padded out to the required rotundity 
by stuffings of wool or cotton. Carved 
wooden moulds were generally used for the 
faces and hands of the more important 
figures, the faces being covered with white 
satin and the features embroidered upon 
it, the hands painted white. Cavalier ring- 
lets were effectively portrayed by clustered 
knot-stitches; seed pearls encircled the 
necks of the ladies. Everywhere the effort 


NEEDLEWORK PICTURE 


pieces exist that date later than the third 
quarter of the 17th century. 

Smooth creamy-white satin was the 
foundation almost always chosen for a 
stump-work picture. The design was drawn 
in outline with pen and ink upon the satin. 
Portions of the picture were worked in flat 
stitches with colored silk. The stems of 
flowers, the foliage of trees and other de- 
tails were worked in ‘“‘purl,’’ as the silk- 
wound finely coiled wire in popular use was 
called. Garments, flower-petals, and but- 


i American, early 18th Cent 
Gift of Mrs. Jesse H. Metcalf, 1923 af Sains 


was for realism, and this, of course, and 
not any attempted ‘‘mockery of sculpture’” 
explains the alto-rilievo. 

The Museum has recently acquired by 
gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke an excellent 
stump-work picture. It measures fifteen by 
twenty-one inches. As is not unusual in 
these pictures, several isolated episodes are 
represented. The center of interest is the 
royal couple, Charles I and Henrietta Ma- 
ria, standing on a strip of chenille sward 
between two trees with luxuriant foliage. 


STUMP-WORK PICTURE 


of purl. Charles wears the high boots and 
cloak of a cavalier and Henrietta the low- 
necked gown with stiff bodice and parted 
skirt of a mid-17th century lady. Above 
them is a turreted manor-house worked in 
lace and satin stitches, the door hospitably 
a-swing, the lattice windows realistically 
fitted with mica. A large tree grows on 
either side the manor-house, birds sport in 
the air above the towers and a benignant 
sun breaks from under the clouds. 

In the upper left corner of the picture, 
Abraham with upraised sword is about to 
dispatch the young Isaac, but his hand is 
stayed by an angel leaning from a cloud 
_ parapet, while the sheep which is to serve 
as a substitute sacrifice stands patiently 
tethered to a nearby flower-stalk. In the 
lower corner, Jacob is beseeching Laban 
beside his tent for the hand of Rachel, 
while a perky little dog begs him to be off. 
In-the upper right corner he is shown lead- 
ing away Leah upon a palfrey. Below is 
portrayed the episode of Jacob and Rachel 
at the well,—which appears in the guise of 
a highly ornate fountain where the water 
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English, 17th Century 


Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 1927 


gushes from the mouths of bead-eyed mon- 
sters. Near the couple is an overstuffed 
animal which may represent a horse, 
though his head is reminiscent of a camel’s; 
at any rate, he is saddled and bridled and 
ready for his mount. 

Every bit of intervening space is filled 
with roses, lilies and nondescript blooms, 
strawberries, butterflies, bees, snails, cater- 
pillars, a bird on a sprig and a fat little 
rabbit. Size means nothing to the em- 
broiderer. People overtop trees, and snails 
are as large as sheep. Motives are intro- 
duced haphazard wherever they will fit into 
the space. The colors, now faded, are pre- 
dominately browns and greens, with a little 
blue and a touch of dull red. 

Leaving Stuart England, let us turn toa 
needlework picture produced in America at 
the beginning of the 18th century. We 
know from advertised courses of instruc- 
tion in old news-sheets that needlework was 
considered one of the elegant accomplish- 
ments necessary for the education of young 
ladies in Colonialtimes. Very probably in 
New England as int old England the ‘‘laud- 
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able mystery of embroidery’’ was advo- 
cated as an antidote to too much “‘gadding 
abroad,”’ or as the Spectator puts it, “a 
delightful entertainment” for ‘‘the fair sex 
whom their native modesty and the ten- 
derness of men towards them exempt from 
public business.” 

Our embroidered picture, the gift of Mrs. 
Jesse H. Metcalf, is worked in petzt pornt, 
or tent stitch, on canvas with colored wools 
and silks. It shows us a lady and gentle- 
man seated at backgammon beneath a large 
tree. The lady is shaking the dice box, 
the gentleman has turned his head to speak 
to a maidservant in a striped blue and 
white gown standing behind his chair. At 
a little distance, a maid is coming with a 
pail on her head, a spotted dog frisking be- 
side her. Just beyond, a stag lies at rest, 
and on the right, three white sheep and a 
black ram are guarded by a dog whose red 
tongue is startlingly prominent. In the 
middle distance is a red brick house, and 
farther away is a runaway pig and an earn- 
est rabbit seen head-on. At the extreme 
left of the picture is a windmill, and over 
the hills and far away, a brown stone build- 
ing with two brick chimneys. An extremely 
large woodpecker—if it is a woodpecker— 
perches in the big tree, and in the sky are 
flying birds and monstrous insects. Along 
the lower edge of the picture, the famous 
race of the tortoise and the hare is in pro- 
gress, the hare leading; and in the right- 
hand corner, a little duck swims uncon- 
cernedly and a swan arches her long neck. 
That all these heterogeneous motives find 
their places in the picture by chance and 
not by design is quite apparent. Like the 
stump-work picture, it is a patchwork of 
designs from a pattern book. 

These two needlework pictures form an 
engaging contrast. The one from the Old 
World is a sophisticated grotesquerie which 
piques our interest by its quaint realism. 
The most satisfactory as regards appro- 
priateness of technique and the most en- 
tertaining as a picture is undoubtedly the 
bit of petit point made in Colonial New 
England. MAS BY 
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A D’ANGERS’ MEDALLION 


SMALL blue and white Sévres por- 
A trait medallion takes us back to the 
stirring affairs in France in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, and to two 
actors in it, both in the artistic and poli- 
tical world. The one is David d’Angers, 
who in his day was the leader of French 
sculptors, and the otheris Alexandre Brong- 
niant, the head of the Sévres factory for 
the manufacture of porcelain. An excel- 
lent portrait by an artist, be he sculptor 
or painter, is always interesting, especially 
when artist and sitter have much in com- 
mon. 

Since our medallion is an excellent ex- 
ample of this type, it would be worth our 
while to become acquainted with both per- 
sons. This is historical procedure to be 
sure, but we can better appreciate the ar- 
tistic quality of the portrait, and the com- 
pleteness with which it reflects the life of 
the times, if we do. 

The two parties concerned saw a period 
feverish with changes in the political world. 
The first part of their lives were passed 
amid the scenes incident to the French 
Revolution and the stirring events of the 
First Empire under Bonaparte. The second 
saw them both having their share in the 
Restoration and the Second Republic. 

The sculptor was Pierre Jean David 
d’Angers, who was born in the Rue de 
l’H6pital, in Angers, March 12, 1788. His 
father was a sculptor of no mean skill, es- 
pecially of leaves and flowers, so the son 
came naturally by his genius. He found 
no encouragement from his father who had 
little financial success with his work, but 
Delusse, then the Conservateur of the Mu- 
seum at Angers, did all he could to develop 
d’Angers’ latent talent. The student went 
to Paris, studying there in the atelier of Ro- 
land. The usual struggles for existence 
and recognition ensued, and in 1811 he 
won the Prix de Rome. There the study 
of the antique fascinated him, and ever 
after remained his chief interest. So when 
he returned to France in 1816 he found 
himself a part of the artistic group who 


paid tribute to classical influence as the age 
understood it; and found expression for 
example in the works of Thorwaldsen and 
Canova, of Flaxman in England, and David, 
the painter,inFrance. That d’Angers pre- 
ferred to model the nude is shown by his 
remark, “What a misfortune it is to be 
compelled to spend one’s life in designing 
coats and boots, after a thorough study of 
the beautiful, and when one is quite steeped 
in it.” 


_ D’Angers was a thorough student of his 
_ day with wide interests. He assumed several 
political offices among them maire of an 
arrondissement in Paris. Therefore he knew 
_ the political leaders of his day. He also 
_ was interested in the scientific progress of 
his period and those responsible for it. 
The sculptor made figures in the round 
of course, but for us at present we are more 
interested in the remarkable series of por- 
traits of famous ‘men which he issued in 
- bas-relief in medallion form. Most of them 
~ are black or bronze color, and the piece in 
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the Museum is quite rare, being in white 
biscuit on pale blue ground. It has the 
name of the portrait on the left and below 
is the signature and date, David 1841. This 
series of portraits showed the leaders of 
France of the day especially of the politi- 
cians and scientists. 

The subject of the portrait was Alexan- 
der Brongniant (1770-1847), who did so 
much to reestablish the Sévres factory after 
the Revolution. He was appointed to the 


PORTRAIT OF ALEXANDRE BRONGNIANT 
by Pierre Jean David d’Angers, 1788 
Museum Appropriation, 1920 


office of Director in 1800 by Berthollet. To 
him the factory is indebted for many valu- 
able reforms and services. He it was who 
held to high standards, inaugurated piece- 
work instead of day-work, developed the 
apprentice system, and insisted on retain- 
ing the services of the best artists he could 
find. His scientific knowledge touching his 
special field was extraordinary. It was in 
his day that hard-paste porcelain was 
favored rather than soft-paste, and _ his 
workmen profited much by his study of 
Chinese porcelain. Among the many ar- 
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tists who from time to time worked for the 
Sévres factory under Brongniant’s regime 
were such well-known persons as Boizot, 
Clodion, Chaudet, Isabey, Fragonard, Bér- 
anger and Thomire. That d’Angers’ work 
was also produced is seen in the medallion 
under discussion. 

When one recalls how much portrait 
medallions were thought of some years ago, 
whether in wax or in the finer and more 
lasting material, as in the medallion in 
question, it makes us wonder if there is not 
a field of activity in this direction for the 
skilled artist at present. Several have of 
course been working in it, but in general 
portraits of this type have been treated 
from the point of view of the bronze medal. 

Ceramics offer to art many possibilities 
of artistic expression, and certainly the 
portrait of Brongniant, in its beautiful 
white against the pale blue ground, is a 
decided success in this direction. 

| Wem Bega 8 


THE SANTA CASA OF LORETO 


EGEND has always played a consi- 
derable part in the life of man. In 


the past it perhaps played a much 
larger part than it does at the present time, 
but it continues to enrich our lives, excite 
our imagination and teach its lesson. In 
religion it has been a most important fac- 
tor, and much of the beauty and charm of 
religious belief is lost if the true value of 
legends is disregarded. An excellent ex- 
ample of this is seen in a bronze relief, re- 
cently installed in the Renaissance room of 
the Museum, which brings us in touch with 
the art of the 16th century, a beautiful 
old church, a shrine of the devout for ages, 
a sacred house which like the magic carpet 
of Prince Ahmed moves from place to 
place, with Nazareth of old, and finally 
with the Madonna herself. No wonder 
then, that the bronze relief will well reward 
our consideration. 
Fifteen miles from Ancona on the east- 
ern side of Italy is Loreto. It is a sleepy 
little town most of the year, but awakes to 
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great activity at the time of its festival. 
The chief attraction in the town is an old 
church which houses an ancient shrine, 
said to be the House of the Virgin at Nazar- 
eth. Naturally this has been the object of 
veneration for centuries, and thousands of 
pilgrims yearly pay their devotions at that 
shrine. This was wholly to be expected, 
for was this not the house at Nazareth 
which was the scene of the Annunciation, 
and the home of the Holy Family after its 
return from Egypt? To it came the Empress 
Helena, and later St. Louis. Such at least 
isthe legend. So also is the explanation of 
the chimney or tower on the east end, which 
the Apostles erected when, after the As- 
cension, they made the house intoa church. 

The ‘‘Santa Casa”’ as it is called, accord- 
ing to the legend, was miraculously moved 
from Nazareth to Terzatto near Fiume, 
after the loss of Ptolemais in 1292, when 
the Saracens successfully overran Pales- 
tine. Three years later it was again mirac- 
ulously transported to a spot near Re- 
canati where it was set on a piece of land 
belonging to a widow named Laureta. The 
present church which houses the shrine was 
built by Girolamo da Majano of Florence, 
on order of Pope Paul II. It was later 
altered by Antonio San Gallo, the younger. 

The shrine stood in the middle of the 
church, enclosed in a square marble casing 
which was designed by Bramante. In the 
course of years its interior became filled 
with the votive offerings of generations of 
worshippers. On its altar was the famous 
wooden figure of the Madonna and Child, 
said to have been the work of St. Luke, 
who as everyone knows was reputed to be 
an artist. 

You will wonder why the past tense of 
the verbs in the last paragraph. The answer 
lies in the fact that in March, 1921, the in- 
terior of the Santa Casa was gutted by 
fire, caused by faulty electric wiring, and 
its wealth of offerings was destroyed. The 
fire, however, did not damage the basilica 
itself. The writer has been unable to find 
out whether the Holy House was damaged 
beyond repair, or whether it again offers to 
the devout a chance to express his devo- 


Tey 
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THE SANTA CASA OF LORETO 


Italian, 16th Century 


Museum Appropriation, 1927 


tion to the Virgin, and heap his gifts on her 


altar. 
As the illustration shows, the bronze re- 


lief in the Museum pictures the Santa Casa 


jn the course of one of its journeys, with 
- the Madonna and Child seated on the roof. 


The Madonna is crowned. 
It has been said that the cult of the 
Madonna is Italian in origin. Granting 


a that this is a debatable question, we can 
say beyond dispute that in the 14th cen- 
tury the Italians suddenly awoke to a rev- 


_ for adoration and love. 
_ ly proved by the paintings of the period. 


elation of the Madonna as a central figure 
This is abundant- 


That the type was conventionalized in the 


beginning is evident and natural; and that 
the type rapidly became more human is to 


be expected. Certainly the love of the 


~ Madonna as typical of the great force in 


the Mother, and as indicative of her power 


~ as intercessor and friend, has placed her in 


the hearts of generations of devout fol- 
lowers. That in this respect the cult of 
the Virgin developed along similar lines 
to the worship of Kwan-yin in China, is 
merely indicative of the world-wide inter- 
est in an approachable, very personal 
mother-goddess. 

This relief then was made to be loved 
and cherished, and to be an evidence of the 
way art served devotion and worship in 
Italy in the 16th century. Characteristic 
of the period is the representation of the 
angels who hold up on their shoulders the 
Santa Casa. The artist followed precedent, 
for this treatment is in the painting in the 
cathedral at Atri, by Andrea de Litio, and 
which shows also the transporting of the 
Holy House. 

That the legend is a strange one is ad- 
mitted; and scientific investigators tell us 
that it is impossible for many reasons, in- 
cluding the fact that none of the pilgrims 
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who wrote about their visits to Nazareth 
from the fourth to the sixteenth century 
mention the existence of such a building. 
Nor is the story of the Holy House at Loreto 
represented in its present form before a bull 
of Leo X in the year 1518. Nothing, how- 
ever, can detract from the fact that since 
the 16th century Loreto has been the most 
visited Christian shrine in the world, next 
to Rome, nor can one question the love and 
devotion which surrounded the Santa Casa. 
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AN ETCHING BY FORAIN 


TRANGE things have happened in 
art, but one would not look toa po- 
litical and social cartoonist to be 

equally successful in the treatment of re- 
ligious subjects. This has, however, oc- 
casionally happened, as in the case of Jean 
Louis Forain. The museum is fortunate 
in having a fine example of his Pieta, which 
belongs to his later period, the Biblical 


Jean Louis Forain (1852-1926) 


Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 1924 


Art and religion then combined in our 
relief to make real to doubting minds the 
story of the Bible, and to give expression 
to devout souls. The world is better for 
the legend. Let us appreciate its interest 
and charm, and admit that the subject is 
a most interesting one for treatment in art. 
Certainly the unknown artist who modelled 
this relief was no ‘“Doubting Thomas” 
among his fellows of the 16th century. 


series and those dealing with the life of 
Christ beginning in 1909, 

Forain was a true Frenchman in every 
way, living in a period when cartooning 
was an art. He belonged to the great 
triumvirate which included Daumier and 
Gavarni. In fact it has often been said 
that Daumier’s mantle descended upon 
Forain. Certainly the life and spirit of 
his times were truly reflected in his work. 


iy 
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The artist was born in 1852. He early 
developed a skill in the use of pen and ink, 
and became famous for his work for the 
press. Being gifted with a quick pen and 
retentive memory, he rarely drew from 
models but worked from past impressions. 
The power of the press fascinated him, and 


_ in the early nineties he started a paper in 


company with Caran d’Ache, likewise a 
gifted political cartoonist. Besides this work 
he studied the life of his day, his natural 
bent towards socialism leading him to a 
choice of the unfortunate in society. Not 
inaptly has he been called the “Juvenal of 
the Paris Boulevards and the Swift of the 
brush.”’ 

The above is of course not directly con- 
nected with his treatment of the life of 
Christ, except that we should appreciate 
the power and versatility of the man, and 
especially note the fact that his work on 
this subject was made the more possible 
because he was not tied down to the use of 
models. His work gains a spontaneity and 
unusual quality for that reason. 

Mention was made of Forain’s early use 
of penand ink. This was an excellent foun- 
dation for his later work in lithography and 
etching. We are told that in the nineties 
he was at work in the lithographic field, 
and since then has produced over ninety 
plates. His interest in etching began at 
an early date but he dropped it for a long 
time, only picking it up again in 1908. It 


was after this date that his plate for the 


Pieta was produced. 

Forain in one respect is quite unique in 
the field of art. This is in the peculiar 
wavy indefinite line, nervous and quick, 
treated in an apparently sketchy, but on 


the contrary, a fully controlled manner. 
- There is an elimination of detail handled 


withthe certainty and masterful skill which 


IANS Ni oye “aves 


was born of his years of working for the 


press. These features are clearly seen in 


the Pieta owned by the Museum. 


The institution also owns a fine drawing 
made with the lithographic pencil by Fo- 
rain, and a painting showing one of his 


characteristic law-court scenes. EERE 
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THE LIBRARY 

Among the acquisitions by gift or pur- 
chase to the Library, from January first, 
to March first, 1928, are the following books: 

Bellows, George—His lithographs. 1927. 

Biagi, Guido—La renaissance en Italie, 
premiére epoque. n.d. 

Champier, Victor—Le mobilier Flamand. 
Tw. 

Clouzot, Henri—La ferronnerie moderne. 
2 end. 

Dow, G. F.—Arts and crafts of New 
England. 1927. 

Eberlein, H. D., and McClure, A.—Prac- 
tical book of American antiques. 1927. 

Eberlein, H. D., and Ramsdell, R. W.— 
Practical book of Italian, Spanish and Por- 
tuguese furniture. 1927. 

Fairman, Charles E.—Arts and artists 
of the capital of the United States of 
America. 1927. 

Fuchs, Edouard—Der maler Daumier. 
Tales 6 

Garneri, Augusto—Vade-mecum of orn- 
ament. n.d. 

Grand Rapids Public Library—List of 
books on furniture. 1928. 

Harbeson, John F.—Study of architec- 
tural design. 1926. 

Heulsen, Christian—The Forum and the 
Palatine. 1928. 

Holloway, E. B.—Practical book of learn- 
ing decoration and furniture. 1926. 

Janneau, Guillaume—La luminaire. n.d. 

Kowalczyk, Georges—La sculpture dec- 
orative. n.d. 

Langlotz, Ernst—Fruehgriechische Bild- 
hauerschulen. 2v. 1927. 

Lindsay, J. Seymour—Iron and brass 
implements of the English and American 
home. n. d. 

Macquoid, Percy, and Edwards, Ralph 
—Dictionary of English furniture.  v. 3 
1927. 

Meheut, Mathurin—Etudes de la forét. 
Dee 

Osburn, Burl, and Osburn, Bernice B.— 
Measured drawings of early American fur- 
niture, 1926. 

Quennell, M., and Quennell, C. H. B.— 
Everyday life ia the oldstone age. M.S.P. 
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ADMISSIONS 


HOURS OF OPENING. The galleries 
are open to the public on every day 
of the year, with the exception of Thanks- 


giving Day, Christmas Day, and the 


Fourth of July. From 10 A.M.to 5 P.M. 
week days and from 2 to 5 p. M. Sundays. 
The Pendleton Collection is open from 
2 to 5 Pp. M. daily. 

Twenty-five cents admission to the 
museum is charged on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays and the museum is free 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays, and 
Sundays. 


PHOTOGRAPHS ON SALE 


Photographic copies of many of the ob- 
jects belonging to the museum, including 
photographs of the Pendleton Collection 
of furniture, are on sale at the entrance to 
the museum. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Four quarterly bulletins are issued and 
are sent free of charge to the members, 
and, on written request, to alumni of the 
institution. 

The year book of the school containing 
detailed information regarding its many 
activities, and presenting conditions of 
admission and a list of the courses given 
in its several departments, will be for- 
warded free of charge to prospective 
students and others who are interested 
in the institution and its work. 


COPYING 


Permission to copy or photograph in 
the galleries of the museum may be 
obtained in the office. Such permits will 
not be issued for Sundays or legal holidays. 


LIBRARY 


The Library contains 6,797 volumes, 
17,351 mounted photographs and repro- 
ductions, 5,178 lantern slides, and about 
4,448 postcards. During the months of 
June, July and August the library is closed, 


